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GAS LIGHT 


It runs on electricity produced by a natural gas 
Total Energy System. 

A natural gas Total Energy System is the method 
of power production based upon on-site genera- 
tion with gas as the fuel, using gas engine-driven 
generators to produce low cost electricity. 

The economy of natural gas Total Energy Sys- 
tems is remarkable. In a central electrical power 
plant, more than 60 percent of the fuel’s potential 
energy is wasted. But when power is generated at 
the plant or building site with a Total Energy Sys- 


tem, the energy not converted to electricity is 
captured to meet the plant’s or building’s needs 
for heat, hot water and steam for absorption cooling. 

This highly efficient method of energy produc- 
tion has already been used to supply power for 
industrial plants, shopping centers, apartment 
houses, hospitals, hotels and motels. 

If you're designing something that calls for big 
power economy and efficiency, recommend a nat- 
ural gas Total Energy System. It makes things 
work better. 


Gas Utility Companies Serving Central Indiana 


Central Indiana Gas Company 
Indiana Gas Company, Inc. 
Richmond Gas Corporation 


Citizens Gas & Coke Utility 
Kokomo Gas and Fuel Co. 
Terre Haute Gas Corporation 


TECHNOLOGICAL 
COLLABORATION 


MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS PROGRESS The modern, effi- 
cient building 
structure of today 

COUNCIL or centrat INDIANA is the result of a 

team effort. It is teamwork among a frater- 

nity of professionals, who, with experi- 
enced, skilled hands and minds, put 
together a mechanical system which will 
meet our environmental demands, ™ The 

Architect and Engineer create a design and 

shape it for an intended use. They provide 

dimension, line and color, grace and distinc- 
tion. As essential members of this team, 

MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS supply 

the heartbeat of a building. The 

MECHANICAL CONTRACTOR is 

responsible for veins and arteries, tempera- 

tures and pressures . . . the very life of the 


other team members’ creation, ™ Being a 
specialized professional in plumbing, con- 
ditioning air, process piping and associated 
skills, MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS 
work in cooperation with the Architect and 
Engineer to produce an effective environ- 
ment. The MECHANICAL CONTRAC- 
TOR’S work is accomplished with a feeling 
of respect and pride for craftsmanship and 
quality. He is one of the first men at the 
job’s beginning . . . and is frequently the 
very last to leave the finished structure. ™ 
MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS partic- 
ipate in this coordination of efforts to pro- 
vide every comfort and convenience possi- 
ble in the creation of today’s modern 
building. = AS A TEAM ... WE DESIGN 
AND INSTALL THE SYSTEMS WHICH 
GIVE A BUILDING LIFE. 


MECHANICAL CONTRACTOR'S PROGRESS COUNCIL OF CENTRAL INDIANA 


5365 North Tacoma Indianapolis, Indiana 46220 
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The Electric Guys 
Have Hatched 
A Bright New Idea 


It's called “Heat Recovery." The whole idea is 
so simple it is a wonder it wasn't thought of 
years ago! For commercial buildings in par- 
ticular, it's a natural .. . simply taking advan- 
tage of the fact that electric light, whether 
fluorescent, or incandescent, uses only part 


of its energy to give off light. The rest is heat. 


Heat recovery is more than just an engineers 
dream on a drawing board, It's a practical 
reality that is working successfully in many of 
the most up to date commercial installations. 


To get all the information you need to plan and 
install the heat recovery system -specifically 
designed to meet your requirements, get in 
touch with the “hatch- 

PUBLIC 


it men” in the sales 
department of Public SERVICE 
INDIANA 


Service Indiana. 


indiana architect 
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Architects, The Northern Indiana Chapter, and the Indianapolis Chapter of the 
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IS A 
HEATING 
SYSTEM? 


You bet itis! This is a revolutionary 
new ELECTRIC climate condition- 
ing system called, "Heat with Light”. 
It's only one of many advanced con- 
cepts offered by modern Electric 
heating and cooling to allow archi- 
tects and engineers with imagina- 
tion greater flexibility in design and 
construction. 

Costs on equipment, installation 
and operation are available on actual 
installations in the Indianapolis 
area. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION CALL 


ARCHITECT and ENGINEERING 
REPRESENTATIVE 


MElrose 5-6868—Extension 264 
m 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Power slight 


COMPANY 
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this office has no heating expense 
all the heats provided by light! 


Several years ago, 1&M Power Engineers observed 
| a strange situation. While offices, stores, schools 
| and industrial buildings were installing fluores- 
cent lighting fixtures everywhere, no effort was 
being made to capture and use the heat that 
came from these fixtures as a by-product of light. 


Today, heat recovered from fluorescent luminaires 
is a practical, working reality in hundreds of 
installations in the I&M area. During the times 
when modern, well-lighted buildings are occu- 
pied, Heat-With-Light delivers free comfort heat- 
| ing energy at savings of thousands of dollars! 

A fluorescent fixture uses only about 20% of 
its electricity to produce light. The other 80% 
is released in the form of heat. Knowing this, it 
| became a simple matter to design a duct-fan 


#American 


‘Electric 45 3 FA 
(Rre INDIANA & MICHIGAN 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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system, to move air through luminaires, picking 
up surplus heat and moving it out to warm 
the room. In Summer, the same system moves 
the heat outdoors, taking an enormous load off 
air conditioning equipment. 


Your own I&M Power Engineer, based at your 
nearest I&M office, will be glad to supply all the 
information and direct assistance you need to 


| plan and install a Heat-With-Light system to fit 


your particular requirements. He'll provide equip- 
ment information and specifications, work with 
your architect and contractor, and offer a wealth 
of experience. And there’s never a charge or 
obligation! Call him today. 


SENATOR BIRCH BAYH 


ODAY, the city is the testing ground 

of American Democracy. Never be- 

fore in the history of civilization have 

so many crowded into so little space. 

More than 70% of all Americans 
now live on less than 2% of the land. By 1975 
the figure is expected to rise to 80% and by 
the year 2000 our present urban population 
will have doubled. The city has become the 
center of congestion, not commerce. 

In the next 32 years we will have to build 
an urban environment as extensive as that 
which we have built in the last 300 years—only 
better. The cost of this monumental but neces- 
sary task will be great. I want to suggest to 
you, however, that money alone will not do 
the job. We need to bring to this task of re- 
building urban America a sense of vision and 
direction—and a knowledge of those values 
that were a part of the cities of ancient Greece: 
personal relations and friendships. We need 
to mobilize entire communities. 

The Model Cities program is one area 
where the opportunity is greatest—and our 
hopes for success are high. Why? Because 
the Model Cities project is a radical departure. 
{t is the first attempt, in any area, where there 
is a conscious effort to take into account the 
total problem. In this case entire neighbor- 
hoods. 

The great promise of Model Cities is in 
its very concept—the idea of the total environ- 
ment. As architects, I know that your own 
professional interest is primarily in the physical 
environment. But what about the other in- 
gredients that, added together, combine to 
make a ghetto or slum. There is the heavy 
concentration of low income families, the lack 
of meaningful educational opportunities, the 
limited availability of health services, and the 
almost total lack of supporting social services, 
such as parks and recreational areas. 

The Model Cities program is coordinated, 
coherent, systematic approach to a phenomenon 
known as the urban experience. Here in In- 
dianapolis that urban experience, at least in 
the Broadway, Martinsdale, Hillside, Oakhill, 
and Brightwood areas, meant one-third of the 
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residents earned less than $3,000; unemploy- 
ment was 8%—compared to the overall city 
rate of 4.5% ; it meant that 28% had less than 
an 8th-grade education; and that 31% lived 
in substandard housing—double the city rate. 

The most unique—and promising—fea- 
ture of the Model Cities program is also the 
most controversial. It is the idea of citizen 
involvement. It was clearly Congress’ intent, 
in enacting the Model Cities program, that 
channels for the expression of citizen interest 
would be developed. We wanted this involve- 
ment not only because the rebuilding activities 
so directly affected the daily lives of the area’s 
residents, but because we believed these people 
would have something very significant to con- 
tribute to our efforts to improve their neighbor- 
hoods. 

Cynics have sneered at this approach. “If 
the poor man knew why he was poor,” they say, 
“he wouldn’t be poor much longer.” But the 
poor man does know something no one else 
knows—he knows what it is to be poor. He 
knows what it means to be out-of-work and 
to lose one’s self-respect. In the same sense, 
it is only the slum dweller who knows what 
it means to live in a hovel. Only they know the 
sound of rats on the floor in the dead silence 
of night. Only they know the sound of falling 
plaster. 

To deal with this kind of living experience 
effectively—an experience so foreign to most 
of us—we are going to have to appreciate those 
feelings too. What I am suggesting is that by 
permitting the residents of Brightwood to par- 
ticipate in the planning of program activities 
and in the decision making process, we are 
more likely to come up with a solution that 
best meets the needs of the people of Bright- 
wood. 

The visible signs of success in the Model 
Cities program will be readily evident to all. 
But there will be, I am convinced, an equally 
important though perhaps less noticeable 
change. There will be a change in the people 
themselves—in their outlook and in their own 
estimate of themselves. There will be a pride 
in the neighborhood. 
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PLASTIC Panels— 


Now one dependable source—McKINLEY—for complete 
Plastic Panel production up to 8 feet square... design 
—die making—forming and fabrication—delivery—in- 
Stallation! 


your 
own 

custom 

design! 


Give You Many Choices 


in design—use—color—fastening—finish 


Manufacturers of Architectural Metal and Plastic Specialties and Sun and Weather Control Products 
Custom Metal Products 
Phone or Write today . 
o. 0. McKINLEY co., inc. 


for Complete Specifications Bulletin 
4530 North Keystone Ave. . Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 
Telephone 317-546-1573 


In Michigan Call: Kalamazoo 345-7161 In Ohio Call; Cincinnati 721-0068 
Detroit 566-2326 Cleveland 248-6543 

Lansing 489-6394 Columbus 451-2151 

Toledo 382-9509 


MAYOR RICHARD G. LUGAR 


WANT TO DESCRIBE for a moment some 
of the problems Senator Bayh was talking 
about in the Indianapolis Model Cities area, 
one which has multiple problems. Over 
16% of all the housing units in this 4- 
square-mile area are over-crowded. Poverty af- 
fects at least 30% of the families to the extent 
that their income was less than $3,000. In the 
particular area involved, 8.4% were unemployed, 
where the current unemployment rate for met- 
ropolitan Indianapolis is 2.3%, lowest of all met- 
ropolitan areas in the State of Indiana and at 
least a full percentage point below the national 
unemployment average. Nineteen per cent of all 
city crime occurs in this area; 25-35 per cent of 
all welfare cases come from this particular area, 
and 16% of all infant deaths occur in this area. 

It is important to distinguish the current 
Model Cities controversy and our participation 
from the cities of ancient Greece, at least to this 
extent: There was a sense of fellowship in an- 
cient Greece. One of the other differences be- 
tween the cities of modern America and those 
of ancient Greece was that only a small percent- 
age of the people who lived in those ancient 
cities participated in democracy. We have an 
experiment going in this country that all citi- 
zens can participate, and that all will be heard. 

If anything comes forth from this discus- 
sion, it must be this idea of citizen involvement 
in a meaningful way. There certainly are gaps 
between the rich and the poor, between the blacks 
and whites, and between those who govern and 
those who are governed, particularly when the 
governed feel they are alienated from the sources 
of decisions altogether. 

So a genuine attempt is going to be made 
to conduct elections in this area. Such attempts 
have not always been successful, and sometimes 
have led to great cynicism. A great deal of the 
success in this venture will depend upon the par- 
ticipation and quality of the persons selected, 
and the intensity, the sincerity, with which the 
persons selected approach this monumental task 
that faces the committee and which must be 
completed within the year. 

Sometimes as weary city administrators, 
we wish there was a thinning out process, that 
many people did not come in droves to Indian- 
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apolis as they are, in fact, coming, but I think 
none of us is going to be able to change this. 
None of us is advocating a “Wall of China” 
around our city; in fact, Indianapolis is a mecca 
of hope; it is not a way station on the road to 
Chicago, or Detroit or Cleveland. Many people 
are staying here, adding ten to fifteen thousand 
persons annually to our city, and they will con- 
tinue to come. 

The stress we will have is whether we are 
imaginative enough and whether we will struc- 
ture our city sufficiently to provide a truly 
dynamic society. 

In July I went to Washington with an en- 
tourage of interested persons to bolster our 
Model Cities application. Our application had 
some shortcomings, and through an addendum 
and personal testimony, we hoped to correct some 
of the deficiencies. A gentleman in the Model 
Cities office asked me this very important ques- 
tion: ‘Who will be responsible for this pro- 
gram, and who will make certain that, if Indian- 
apolis is given this grant for a plan, a plan will 
be produced, and finally, who will make this 
thing go?” I said: “I will,” and he responded 
that that was the right answer. 

We have people of good will, they are going 
to be honest in their intentions and in their 
judgments, and I hope they will be skillful and 
imaginative. As we complete this plan, the im- 
portant thing is to make certain that the capi- 
tol improvements that are suggested are brought 
to bear in this area, that we have an enforce- 
ment of building codes, that we have adequate 
police protection, that we have new innova- 
tions in health service, that we do the things 
that are very important from a local govern- 
ment standpoint, and without which the most 
imaginative architectural schemes or even the 
most imaginative thinking about human needs 
are likely to flounder. Streets and lights and 
sewers, tall buildings, short buildings, parks and 
so forth do not make a great community, but 
they help, It helps very much to know that 
local government is concerned and that it stands 
behind resources that might come from else- 
where and that we hope will be abundant and 
that will come from the minds and hearts of 
people such as you in this room. 
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PERMANENT INSULATIONS FOR BUILDINGS 


Insulations for Cavity Wall and 
Brick Veneer Construction 


Effective insulation for cavity walls and brick veneer walls 
is achieved with StynoroaAmM FR, StynoroamM SB and 
Tuurane brands plastic foam. Their performance in con- 
trolling heat flow and water vapor transmission contributes 
to a comfortable environment and reduces heating and air 
conditioning costs. These advantages are permanent be- 
cause the insulation value of the plastic foam is not sig- 
nificantly affected by water or moisture. 

A minimum 1-inch air space (finger space) facilitates con- 
structing the outer wythe. Wall ties may be used to hold 
the insulation in place against the inner wythe. The fol- 
lowing chart shows “U” values for various types of construc- 
tion and insulation. 


The Miller System 


FOR APPLYING WALLBOARD FINISH 


The Miller System is based on the use of Dow Insulation 
Mastic No. 7 or Dow General Purpose Mastic No. 11 to 
adhere Sryroroam or THURANE brands plastic foam insula- 
tion to masonry walls and then using the mastic to adhere 
gypsum wallboard to the insulation. The latter step re- 
quires no special wall preparation since the insulation forms 
a solid backup for wallboard, eliminating the need for 
furring and nailing. The Miller System permits the con- 
struction of a fully insulated wall at a cost competitive with: 
a furred wall that is not insulated. 


Application of gypsum wallboard over Dow foam 
plastic insulation 


Typical cavity wall installation 


PERIMETER INSULATION FOR 
FOUNDATIONS AND SLABS 


STYROFOAM SM FOR SHEATHING/INSULATION 


ELKHART, INDIANA 46514 — PHONE 522-4717 INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46220 


1516 MIDDLEBURY STREET 
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2070 


— PHONE 253-3239 
EAST 54TH STREET 


CINCINNATI, 


WN 


OHIO 45208 — PHONE 321-4140 
3660 MICHIGAN STREET 


ARY HAS been a recipent of a Model 

Cities grant for some five or six 

months now, and our charge, of 

course, is to coordinate all of the ef- 

forts that come into the Model Cities 
area, as well as to encourage private industry, 
to encourage local government, private agenc- 
ies, state government, etc., to participate in our 
program. 


There is a tremendous problem of edu- 
cation, as far as the Model Cities program is 
concerned. The name is wrong; people in 
Gary expect the Model Cities program to make 
Gary a model city. But we have taken only a 
small section of the city, a section that includes 
one-tenth of the population, and we are going 
to try to coordinate all our efforts in this one 
area to try to prove what can be done in a five- 
year period, keeping track of what it costs us 
to bring this area up to standard. This will 
give Congress an idea of what it will cost to 
solve the urban problems of America. No one 
really knows what it will cost to solve these 
problems, and this is our first opportunity, 
through a cities demonstration program, to 
find out how much it really will cost, to demon- 
strate what type of commitment we will have 
to make to solve the urban problem. 


Education is a tremendous problem, and 
we’re not having very much success. In the 
area we're talking about, we’re really talking 
about the Blacks, because they are the people 
who are really the poor and the people who 
are really living in the Model Cities areas. 
There is a tremendous amount of suspicion 
and hostility to Federal programs. 


This is very understandable; urban re- 
newal has been going on in Gary for about 
nine years. People have been living in urban 
renewal areas, thinking all that time that they 
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are going to move next week, but the first 
demolition project hopefully will start next 
week. You can understand what sort of hos- 
tility they might have. 

We have been helped in Gary because our 
Mayor is able to relate to the Black community, 
but we know this is not going to be enough. 
Were going to have to produce, and when we 
talk about citizen participation, we’re going to 
have to mean it. Citizen participation in all 
our conferences is our Number One problem. 
We've had some problems in this area, in 
that we’ve asked technical advisors and ex- 
perts to come in and help our citizens plan, 
but we remind them constantly that they do not 
go in and tell the people what they want — you 
have to go in and ask them what they want. 
No more spoon-feeding of what they need, you 
must try to interpret their wants for them and 
help them solve their particular problem. Pa- 
ternalism is over. 

Local co-ordination is a problem, because 
not even the Federal agencies are coordinated. 
We are responsible for everything that comes 
into our Model Cities area, yet I have to read in 
the paper about a $15,000 grant to an agency 
located in the Model Cities area which never 
was brought to the attention of anyone in the 
entire Model Cities program. However, this is 
improving at the Federal level. 

Model Cities is not a panacea; it is not 
going to solve all the problems, in spite of some 
of the claims which unfortunately have been 
made. This country still has not committed itself 
to solving the urban problem. Model Cities is 
a very good beginning, but it cannot succeed 
if either the Mayor or the citizens demand com- 
plete control of the program; it has to be a co- 
operative venture where there is shared power, 

If people in a Model Cities area really get 
organized, things are going to happen. 
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O BEGIN WITH, I think we ought 
to remember the origins of maximum 
feasible participation by the poor. It 
has been revealed that the people 
who wrote the original legislation, 
usually technicians, had an entirely different 
concept involved. It was put in by accident, 
as an after-thought, without any serious dis- 
cussion, without any real deliberation, without 
any real contemplation of the consequences. 
The concept was that citizen participation was 
an educational process, education by associa- 
tion, a learning by doing process. The notion 
was that really important decisions were made 


by important people, by people with back- 
ground in the decision-making process, profes- 
sional competence, experience in government, 
and that this lack of experience was what was 
holding back the development of the culturally 


deprived and the poor. Therefore, it was in- 
sisted that the poor be represented on the boards 
where this decision-making process would be 
going on, to sit as knowledgeable spectators. 


But in many programs, there wasn’t much 
doing by way of accomplishment. There wasn’t 
much learning because there wasn’t much do- 
ing, and there was less and less association 
in OEO or CAP activities by the people who 
have traditionally exercised governmental pow- 
er. Talking, without any indication of progress, 
is very frustrating to those used in doing. 


The Model Cities program faces a similar 
danger, hopefully not the same result. The 
Model Cities approach is predicated upon 
the notion that there should be maximum 
feasible participation by the people who are to 
be affected by the program in the neighborhood 
involved. We have placed the premium value 
on involvement for involvement’s sake, and per- 
haps we are in danger of becoming so concerned 
with maximizing the involvement now as a new 
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expression of our concern for working out dem- 
ocratic principles and today’s problems that 
we loose sight of the accomplishment. Be- 
cause of this maximum feasible participation 
we have an election process, but we have to 
watch out that this election process does not re- 
sult in a new form of segregation and a new 
form of abandonment. If we concentrate a 
great deal on formalizing the participation of 
the poor in Model Cities activities, we might 
come to feel that this excuses those of us who 
are not in the Model Cities area from participat- 
ing and releases us from any obligation to be- 
come involved. 

The Model Cities program is an essential 
program; the need for it is obvious, the objec- 
tive is worthwhile, and none of us can afford to 
allow it to fail. This means that there are pro- 
fessional as well as citizen obligations. The 
professionals should not take over, or resist 
the active participation by the Model Cities 
neighbors, but they should actively, construc- 
tively, continuously, but always patiently, par- 
ticipate. A professionals, you are not excused 
from participation. You should give your time, 
individually as well as collectively, your per- 
sonal time, in helping in the Model Cities 
process. 

You have the obligation to keep open the 
channels of communication, and you must con- 
tinue both to listen and to talk; you are not 
there only to be called upon in case someone 
else gets inspired. You are there to be active 
participants in the process. The fact that it 
does take tact and diplomacy does not mean 
that you are excused from participation; you 
have a very heavy professional obligation. It 
would be nice if, two or three years from now 
when you have another convention of architects, 
the Mayor could say that one of the reasons we 
are rebuilding our city so well is that we had the 
help of the architects so much. 


WOULD LIKE to raise one circumstance 

which I have not heard raised on this or 

any other platform: The matter of pro- 

perty ownership. We are planning all 

over the place; we are telling people what 
to do and how to do it, when to do it and 
under what circumstances. But the embarass- 
ing condition is that every inch of this great 
nation belongs to somebody, and in our respect 
for property ownership, we must introduce this 
reckoning of who owns what and for what pur- 
pose and what they are doing with that proper- 
ty, because these programs of urban renewal 
or of Model Cities will flounder upon this mat- 
ter of persuasion, not only the population but 
the property owners themselves. 


The lessons which are available to you in 
Britain are something I would like to emphasize. 
We have been at this business of planning long- 
er than you have, and therefore we have made 
more mistakes than you have. Our mistakes 
are entirely open for your inspection. In this 
matter of property ownership, after the 1947 
Planning Act, the entire nation was planned 
within an inch of its life. There was not an 
acre of ground that was not under zoning re- 
strictions, etc., in complete defiance of the pro- 
perty owner’s right to do whatever he wanted 
with his property. We realized that if we were 
to continue to jam 55 million people on our 
island, the value of land was something greater 
than had previously been recognized. There- 
fore, no matter what your ownership interests 
may be, you could only use that land with the 
authority of some governmental agency. 


This planning was performed on the local 
level all over the country, and the planning 
reports were then submitted to the central 
government, and when they added all these 
reports together, they discovered that there 
had been a wild overestimation of the resources 
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of the nation. Notwithstanding the accuracy of 
the maps, acreages required for this and that 
purpose, on perfectly logical local understand- 
ings, when reckoned in total, made total non- 
sense. Therefore the matter of re-planning 
and re-re-planning of the initial reports required 
by the 1947 Planning Act became an ever more 
disappointing experience. 


Now these are circumstances which you 
are going to have to face on an ever-increasing 
scale. 


I recently had a private visit to Watts, 
where I wanted to see at first-hand, to ask my 
own questions, as to what the Hell was going 
on. And I found there the very particular in- 
teresting proposition: Here was an extraordi- 
nary determination of the inhabitants of that 
area to identify themselves with that location 
and to remain in that location, and they were 
simply asking, in a quiet and subdued voice, 
“Please help and advise us in whatever way you 
think is necessary.” 


This is a matter of great interest, because 
I found, exploring further, that this was not 
necessary the intention of those that were in 
civic control. They had much larger ideas; 
they saw Watts as a small locality in the appal- 
ing welter of Los Angeles and the surrounding 
communities. 


Here is the point I want to end with: You 
have two poles of individual personal partici- 
pation with which we all agree morally and 
which we will wish to promote. In undertaking 
those promotions, you obviously have to bear in 
mind that what might be logical at the local 
level is illogical at the regional or nationel level. 
So here you have these poles of interest which 
are certain to conflict unless the utmost intelli- 
gence, patience and imagination is undertaken. 
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DAVID O. MEEKER 


MODEL CITIES 


HERE ARE two things that must yet 

be said: At no time did I hear a 

definition of what a Model Cities 

program is, and I think we should 

have this before us as we leave. In 
broadly stated terms, a Model Cities program 
is an attempt within a five-year development 
period to dramatically uplift the quality of life 
within an area of the city which, for planning 
purposes, represents approximately 10% of the 
population. It is an attempt on the part of the 
citizenry and the government to do what in 
Indiana has been said for many years — that 
We can do the job ourselves, without direction 
from other areas. It’s an opportunity in In- 
dianapolis to put our brain where our mouth 
has been for many, many years. 

There is another area here which I think 
is important. In each dicussion of Model 
Cities, the war in Vietnam is brought up as a 
problem to the undertaking of this sort of pro- 


Wives of construction 


ject. The war in Vietnam is not the problem; if 
we were in a major war, it would not be the 
problem. 

The problem is that of spirit and will. It’s 
the will to change things which are not right. 
War or no war, that commitment can be made, 
and must be made. The second is spirit. Hard- 
ly any of us can claim with any honesty that we 
have been poor, or that we understand poverty 
by being participants. Very few in this room 
are black, or understand what it is to be black. 
To be poor and white is one thing; it is awful. 
To be poor and black is dreadful. 

In the spirit of accomplishing the things 
that must be accomplished in our society in a 
very short time, we have to commit ourselves 
as individuals to a better understanding of all 
of the elements of our society, those who are less 
fortunate and those who are more fortunate, 
and attempt to blend together to really create a 
viable society. 


workers picketed prominent 
architect's office, claiming 


prestressed concrete 


Structures went up on time, 
putting an end to their 
husbands’ overtime pay. 
Architect neatly sidestepped 


the issue by blaming 
Precast / Schokbeton. 
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FREDRICK T. ASCHMAN 


MASS TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNITY VALUES 


RANSPORTATION is a function 

that historically has been viewed 

largely in an engineering context 

. .. how to move people and goods 

efficiently, how to meet current and 
immediately foreseeable demand at least ex- 
pense under the familiar “cost-benefit” ratios. 
Only in recent years have we begun to view 
transportation within the context of total ur- 
ban growth and to see its relationship to com- 
munity values — social, economic, and physical 
— and to its impact upon the form and structure 
of the city. 


I should like to suggest three areas for 
consideration : 


First, I would suggest that we look at trans- 
portation and community values in the context 
of the intense growth dynamics that today char- 
acterize our urban areas. 


The most obvious and immediate concern 
must be with social dynamics, especially as this 
involves the problem of poverty and the need 
for making the most of all our human resources. 
Almost everyone recognizes the necessity for 
making jobs available to all employables and 
for job training that will make it possible for 
more people to both earn a better living and con- 
tribute to the nation’s productive capacity. But, 
there is much less recognition of the fact that 
this will require a universal transportation sys- 
tem — one that provides for low-cost, mass 
transportation throughout the metropolitan 
area, with the quality of accessibility being the 
key to matching job opportunity and the peo- 
ple who need that opportunity. 


This and other problems involving the 
shifting and redistribution of population and 
enterprise are immediate, but not simply short- 
range. The need for transportation planning 
based upon community values will certainly 
intensify and not be diminished by short-range 
measures. The U.S. will, by the turn of the 
century, have some 25 metropolitan areas of 
over 2,000,000 population, as compared with 
only eight in 1960. The nine areas that in 
1960 made up the one-to-two million popula- 
tion group will be joined by 16 other urban 
centers. And, the number of areas in the 
500,000-1,000,000 class will have grown from 
24 in 1960 to 43 in the year 2000. 

To cope with urban problems on this scale, 
we will need and may expect new technologies. 
These are clearly on the way, and we need to 
consider them as we discuss transportation 
and community values. We may expect new 
sources of power for ground transportation, 
widespread and intensified automation, greatly 
expanded use of underground installation re- 
sulting from new techniques for tunneling and 
construction, innovation in materials, and so 
on. As we consider what such innovations may 
make possible in terms of new systems of trans- 
portation, we need also to plan in the context 
of new forms or environments for communities. 
Technological advances in the areas of struc- 
tural materials and in architectural engineer- 
ing will make it possible for us to create these 
new forms and environments, so that trans- 
partation needs will change. 

Against this background, the second area 
of consideration in our discussion today might 
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well be that of the role of transportation pol- 
icy, rather than technique, in shaping urban 
form and in improving the quality of urban life. 

Thankfully, we have emerged from the 
era in which it was the rule to plan transporta- 
tion facilities simply to meet projected demands 
in pursuit of land development as it 
seemed most likely to occur. Instead, we now 
realize that the way that transportation facili- 
ties are planned is a major determinant of how 
land will be used. We now know that trans- 
portation policy can be manipulated to guide 
growth into patterns that the community pre- 
determines to be desirable. 

The question, of course, is “what is desir- 
able?” and this calls for the creation of a 
hierarchy of community goals. 

In the most general terms, we might state 
our overall goals to be the creation of equit- 
able access to urban opportunity, the enlarge- 
ment of opportunity, and efficiency. In each of 
these areas the possibility of using transporta- 
tion policy positively and creatively are vast. 

Let me cite a few examples. 

There exists in this nation’s cities today the 
greatest range of opportunity for achievement 
and enrichment that humanity has ever known. 
Yet, our transportation policies in recent years 
— emphasizing the automobile and neglecting 
other mass movement modes — have resulted 
in a condition in which access to urban oppor- 
tunity is not equitably available to all our peo- 
ple. This is especially true in the case of the 
poor and many of the growing number of our 
aged citizens. 

Transportation — especially new systems 
for mass movement to complement automotive 
movement — could do much to actually en- 
large human opportunity in our cities. One 
example of this is to be found in the area of 
urban form. We would not need to anticipate, 
if our transportation policies were more broadly 
reflective of community values, a continuance 
of our scatteration of regional services and in- 
stitutions. They might instead be concentrated 
in regional clusters of “‘multiple-purpose activity 
centers’ served by new transportation systems 
designed to provide universal access. 

We must, of course, include efficiency, 
economy and conservation of our resources in 
our broadly stated goals. 

Transportation policy can and must be 
used as an instrument to meet these goals as 
well, and there are many ways in which this 
can be done. We must, of course, drop narrow 
“cost-benefit” ideas in favor of new realiza- 
tion that broad community benefits may justify 


subsidization of such facilities as new systems 
of mass transportation. 

Our third area of consideration might well 
have to do with the community values that are 
involved in the routing of specific transportation 
facilities. Here again, we are viewing trans- 
portation planning in a greatly different light 
than in the times when super highways were 
either punched through communities or tor- 
tuously threaded through the city to avoid neg- 
ative reactions by vested interests. 

The location of a transportation route can- 
not be the simple activity of finding a popularly 
acceptable center line. The impact of a trans- 
portation facility on our communities is too po- 
tentially great for its location to be set in an 
essentially negative process. Instead, we need 
to view route location and design as well as ele- 
ments in a larger process of community improve- 
ment and in many cases, community rebuilding. 
This means undertaking in each case a total 
study and plan for the corridor through which a 
major transportation facility is to be projected. 

This broad dimension in new approaches 
to transportation planning leads to a more 
narrow one that is largely dependent upon 
both comprehensive planning and close co- 
ordination of urban building programs. It is 
the ‘Joint Project” or “Joint Development Con- 
cept” being espoused by both the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development and the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, the latter having 
taken strong initiative in this field in a demon- 
stration of new thinking in the highway field. 

This concept simply call for the joint 
building of transportation facilities and com- 
munity development projects. It may involve the 
utilization of air rights over a freeway for com- 
munity facilities such as educational centers, 
or for high-density residential development. Or, 
it may involve the unified design of a trans- 
portation facility and a new center of activity 
oriented to a transit station or freeway inter- 
change. It may be used to avoid “barrier” 
effects or, in more positive terms, to unify com- 
munities traversed by transportation arteries. 
In central areas, it calls for the integrated de- 
sign of large-scale commercial development 
served by new systems of transportation 
especially designed to distribute large numbers 
of people. In outlying areas, it calls for im- 
aginative creation of new large-scale regional 
centers capitalizing upon new qualities of ac- 
cessibility. The values of the concept lie in the 
areas of our tripartite overall goals: equitable 
access to opportunity, the creation of new op- 
portunity, and in efficiency and economy. 
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MASS TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNITY VALUES 


E SHOULD look at values from 

two points of view. One, values, 

as goods, as things, material and 

symbolic, like land values, money, 

income, wealth, prestige or social 
status or political power. This is one way of 
looking at values. Another way of looking at 
values is as value judgment, in terms of what’s 
good and what’s bad, what’s right and what’s 
wrong, what’s just and what’s unjust. 

There is a relationship between these two 
definitions of value in that people make value 
judgments about who’s getting what of these 
material, symbolic values. As an example, 
those who are economically disadvantaged in 
our society are beginning to raise questions 
about the distribution of material values. The 
problem of integration of housing, the problem 
of open occupancy are problems of social status. 
The problem of political power is a who-gets- 
what kind of value distribution. Black power 
is a manifestation of an attempt to redistribute 
who gets involved in making community de- 
cisions. 

On the basis of understanding that com- 
munity values have these two components, let’s 
look at the ways in which values are distributed 
in a community. One way, of course, is through 
the economic market; another way is through 
social status, and another way that values are 
distributed is through the political system, who 
gets what in terms of decision-making. And 
still another way values are distributed is 
through planning, and planning isn’t simply 
just a technical, objective kind of approach to 
solving problems. In fact, when an plan is pre- 
pared, it aims at redistributing values in a com- 
munity, because when it proposes a new trans- 
portation system or a new land-use system or 
a new system for the location of public facili- 
ties or services, this is a plan for reallocating 
values. 

Planning is a part of the decision making 
process. For example, in land use plans, who 
gets what is involved with the possibility of ex- 
ploiting property values, land ownership, who 
can get what kind of income out of his property 
because of the kind of facility being developed. 


In transportation plans, who gets what in terms 
of access, and who gets what in terms of in- 
creased property values because of that access. 

In terms of transportation itself, there are 
some kinds of decisions that have to be made 
in relating transportation planning to overall 
planning. First it’s a question of priorities in 
the investment of money between transporta- 
tion and other kinds of things; there is only 
so much money that is available in the treasury 
in any one particular year or planning period. 
Do you put it into transportation, or schools, or 
housing, or what? 

Second, once you have an allocation of in- 
vestment capability to transportation, then how 
do you order priorities for investment in differ- 
ent modes of transportation — highways or 
public transit? This is again a matter of dis- 
tribution, who gets what. 

But now in terms of deciding who gets 
what in modes of transportation, you could put 
money into personal transportation or into mass 
transit. Here we run into an economic problem. 
Economists like to look at these kinds of things 
in terms of consumer solving. The consumer 
always gets what he wants, what he is willing 
to pay for. If he is willing to pay for private 
auto, if he is willing to pay the cost or develop- 
ing super highways, let him pay for that kind 
of transportation. 

But that isn’t quite rational; even the econ- 
omist isn’t rational here, because even the 
economist himself recognizes that there are 
“externalities”, that is, private decisions that 
can have enormous impact on the general com- 
munity. It may be that because a lot of private 
decisions are being made in such a way that 
they are irrational in the sense that because of 
their consequences, they prevent the individual 
from achieving his goal. 


There has to be some way of limiting con- 
sumer choice; you can’t just leave it up to the 
consumer, and we may be approaching the 
point where we have aggravated the trans- 
portation problem to such an extent that the 
planners are going to have to make some judg- 
ments that will limit consumer choice. 
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MASS TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNITY VALUES 


T SEEMS we have the same problem here 
we have in medicine: We have a lack of 
know-how, of technology. We have a 
lack of implementation, and a lack of will 
to implement the things we do know. 
Rather than planning for twenty years or 
sixty years in the future, there are a lot of things 
that came today that we have known before 
and just ignored. The big problem in using 
transportation, sanitation or any of the utilities 
we had to do with in the Plan Commission is 
really defining the goals of the community. 
We give lip-service to some goal, and then for- 
get about it or go about planning in a way which 
makes it impossible to achieve this goal. 

As an example, I do not know if a goal of 
this community is to have integrated housing, 
but if we say that this is a goal of this com- 
munity, we have done everything by deliberate 
action in the last three years to see that we do 
not achieve that goal. 

I don’t know how we go about really 
defining goals, but if we define these goals, the 
techniques are not so undeveloped that we can- 
not move towards the goals. I suppose we did 


pes 


know that where we put highways as we were 
removing houses, soon housing should have been 
created, even in the goal were just to create 
housing and not to try to achieve the increased 
community benefit by integrating the housing. 
We should have built the housing, be we did 
not even do this, 


The joint action of planning transportation 
facilities with HUD has not yet shifted down. 
We have the same problem in medicine; many 
things familiar to the public haven’t yet shifted 
down to the general practitioner. Probably we 
should spend more time in getting some of these 
things shifted down to the real places where 
they are implemented. 

I am not as hep on the technology, or how 
we go about achieving the goals. I am much 
more worried about how we define our goals, 
and not a pot of gold in the community. To 
offer equal access or opportunity to employ- 
ment is not a real problem in designing a trans- 
portation system to meet the goal. It is whether 
we really have that equal access or opportunity 
as a goal that is the real problem, 
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MASS TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNITY VALUES 


T SEEMS to me that one of the greatest 

problems we face is the determination of 

what community values are going to take 

precedence under any given situation. The 

best way of illustrating this might be in 
the area of route location. Do we go through 
a park? Do we go through a neighborhood 
because they won’t squalk? Whom do we serve 
with this facility? 

It seems we don’t look at the real enemy; 
we do not look at the real community values. 
These are not articulated so that the general 
public can understand them. I remember the 
day we made the assumption that no one would 
want to get on or off an Interstate in the near 
downtown area except those people who are 
headed for the downtown. I think back on that 
assumption as being horribly stupid, because 
we found that there were all kinds of people 
who were in the near downtown area who had 
to use these facilities to get to places or appoint- 
ments that were in the suburban area. That 
is, we were looking at the flow of traffie in 
only one direction, to and from the downtown, 
where in fact there were all kinds of traffic near 
downtown that had to go out to suburbia to find 
its places of employment. This almost was a 
fatal error, and may be a fatal error unless 


changes occur in our transportation system as 
now planned. 


Again, this is a community value. Some- 
body, somewhere, has to make a decision. The 
question is: Who’s going to stand up and make 
a sound and proper decision? Here is an area 
where the architect forgets the trees and the 
potted palms, forgets the kind of material of 
which the highway will be built, forgets wheth- 
er the highway will be elevated or depressed, 
forgets whether the bridge structures will be 
asthete. Obviously, I’m saying some strong 
words I don’t really mean. What I am trying 
to say is, ‘“‘Let’s get at the real enemy, let’s get 
at whatever values are to be served, let’s get at 
the people who are involved in this.” The facade 
of this facility will occur if we are more attuned 
to what this facility is to serve. 

Forget about mass transit as a monorail 
that looks real nice going to a World’s Fair, be- 
cause we just don’t have them in our cities. 

This seems to me to be the fulerum upon 
which the whole issue lies in implementation: 
How do we establish these values? Who is going 
to select them? Who is going to write the rules 
that will govern the game? Not in the past, but 
in the future. 
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